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REVIEWS AND NOTES 

THE HEROIC LEGENDS OF DENMARK. By Axel Olrik. 
Translated from the Danish by Lee M. Hollander, N. Y. 
1919. Pp. XVI+530. (The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. Monograph Series, Vol, IV.) 

Axel Olrik's Danmarks Heltedigtning was widely reviewed 
in leading philological and literary journals at the time of its 
appearance. 1 The work is also well-known among specialists in 
this country. The task of the reviewer of the translation, then, 
will be especially to indicate wherein the author has for this 
edition revised his original views and altered his presentation; 
secondly to determine whether the translation is an adequate 
and satisfactory rendering of Olrik's work. I shall turn first to 
the former, and it will be well to deal somewhat fully with that. 
During the thirteen years that Olrik hved since Vol. I of his 
magnum opus was published he has continuously been engaged 
in further investigation into the heroic literature of Denmark 
and the domain of Scandinavian folklore. Much of the results 
of these investigations was embodied in the continuations 
(Vols. II-III) of his Heltedigtning. But naturally they now and 
then reflected new light back upon the problems dealt with in 
the first volume of those studies;^ and there have been some 
investigations by other scholars. An examination of the 
present volume shows that there have been made certain impor- 
tant modifications and some minor ones. I now indicate these. 

Chapter I (pp. 12-65), "Denmark During the Migration of 
Nations," has received a much fuller treatment. See below. 

Chapters II-III, "The Biarkamal," pp. 66-216, remain the 
same. 

Chapter IV, pp. 217-260, "Legends of Hrolf's Warriors," has 
received a few additions. Thus in the story about the bone- 
throwing at the marriage of Agnar and Hrut, Hrolf's sister, 
Olrik contented himself with discussing the brief form in Saxo 
and the Icelandic elaboration of the Biarki and Hialti episode. 
He now also shows that the episode refers to an old custom 
deeply rooted in Scandinavia, as evidenced in the old laws, in 
Faroese ballads, and in some of the sagas (pp. 219-220). It was 
a form of sport in the hall of the Danish kings during the Viking 
Age, by which the agile warrior showed his skill and the despised 

1 Vol. I was published in 1903, Vol. II in 1910, Vol. Ill in 1915. Vol. I, of 
which this is a translation, was reviewed by Karl Mortensen in Nordisk Tidskrift, 
1903, pp. 410-414; hyE.Mogk in Zeitschrift fur Volkerkunde, XIV, 250-252; 
hyi-,.V\nta.\x,Reime Critique, ISWl, 487; by W. Ranisch in Arkiv for nordisk 
Filologi, XXI, 276-280, and by A. Heusler in Anzeiger fiir deutsches AUertum, 
XXX, 26-36. 

^ Entitled: Rolf Krake og den cddre Skjoldungermkke. 
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or the degraded one was the butt of the fun. In the story of 
Bjarki and Hjalti many motifs have been combined; and it is 
the weakest warrior that suffers the ill-treatment; the strong 
warrior appears as the protector of the despised one. The story 
of the bear-hunt is similarly more completely interpreted by 
evidence, this time, from Norwegian and Swedish customs 
(p. 224). These are the additions. (There is a minor omission, 
of the last §, p. 133, of the original, regarding a possible double 
method of taking oath.) 

Chapter V, pp. 261-323, "Legends Concerning the Race of 
Halfdan," remains essentially the same. On p. 268 is added the 
fairy-tale parallel to the Icelandic description of the Queen 
Oluf episode. Further under "The Childhood of Helgi and 
Hroar" North of England legends* as the prototype of the 
Hroar-Helgi story are discussed. 

Chapter VI, pp. 324-347, "The Royal Residence at Leire." 
The author calls in also possible archeological evidence on the 
problem of the location of Leire castle, pp. 342-346 (also on 
graves of the Gold Period, p. 339). 

Chapter VII, pp. 348-380, "Hrolf's Berserkers," remains 
essentially the same. However to the story about how Hrolf 
and his warriors leap over the fire (an adventure at Athil's 
Court in Sweden) he adds information from Olaus Magnus of an 
ordeal by fire practised by Swedish courtiers; of it, however, 
Olrik regards the Hrolf episode as but a fleeting reminiscence, 
not a record from personal knowledge. On p. 374 he adds some 
evidence of traces of the Biarki legend from Northern England. 

Chapter VIII, pp. 381-445, "Scyld." Here the discussion 
under "Scyld and Sceaf," pp. 396-400, has been rewritten into 
the form of a resume of the fuller treatment in the Danish 
original (to which the translation refers), chapters 37-38 of 
Vol. I and chapter 38 of Vol. II. In the original Olrik deals 
somewhat fully with the legend about Sceaf, the sheaf of grain 
and the journey by ship. The central question was whether 
the legend originally attached itself to Scyld or Sceaf. He 
noted the confusion in the sources: Widsith, Beowulf, jEthel- 
weards' Chronicle, and William of Malmesbury, and the opposing 
views among scholars today whether Scyld or Sceaf is to be 
regarded as the real progenitor in the genealogical legend. With 
Herman Moller he held that to Scyld rightly belongs that posi- 
tion, the epithet Sceafing meant from the first only something 
like "he of the Sheaf" or "son of the sheaf"; and by a mis- 
understanding the word was among the Anglo-Saxons taken to 
mean "Son of Sceaf." Olrik then separated the legend into 
two: Sceaf belongs to a well-known type of legend with the 

' Modern Icelandic and Faroese. 

* Published by O.L.Olson in Publications of the Society for the Adtanre- 
ment of Scandinavian Study, III, 1916, pp. 68-81. 
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foundling-motif with name defining elements. The original 
Scyld legend resolves itself into the myth about the hero-child 
who comes from the unknown supernatural world with royal 
ship, weapons and treasures, and who upon his death returns 
there, as a warlike semi-divine founder of the warlike royal race. 
In Vol. II, ch. 38, under "Stamfader og Kornvaette," the progeni- 
tor legend and grain-myths are dealt with fully, partly in 
refutation of Chadwick's opposite interpretation, accepted by 
Neckel. The summary in the translation emphasizes Sceif's 
appearance without any connection with the Scyldings; his 
prescriptive right to the Sheaf on the ship ; that Sceaf from the 
oldest times was assumed to be the progenitor of one or more 
tribes on the Baltic or the North Sea; the legend of the progenitor 
arriving on a ship is known among a number of peoples inhabit- 
ing the coasts of the North Sea as well as among the Danes, and 
to have attached itself to various names according to the neces- 
sity of the case; Scyld had his place in the poems celebrating the 
greatness of the Scyldings composed in the migration period 
and the name may be older. It is however noted, p. 399, that 
in the old cult-rite practiced among the people along the Thames 
the sheaf (sceaf) was placed on a shield (scyld) to float down 
with the stream. And Olrik grants the possibility that the 
divinity symbolized might become designated either Scedf for 
Scyle — probably the former, for the sheaf represented the person 
sailing and the shield only his ship. But this is not the real 
problem. Only with Scyld's appearance in his ship, introducing 
the glorious age of the Scyldings, a conception which, on the 
whole, is maintained in Beowulf, does the significance of the 
legend for Danish heroic poetry begin. 

Chapter IX, pp. 446-476, "The Peace of King Frothi," is a 
summary of chapters 45-50 of the original. ThtGrottasqngr is 
presented in its entirety in stanza form. 

Chapter X, pp. 477-483, "The Older Line of the Scyldings," 
remains as in the original. Similarly the Conclusion, pp. 484— 
507, except that its pages 336-343, "Forskningens Standpunkt" 
are omitted. 

We return then to Chapter I. Under "Danish Kings in 
Anglo-Saxon Poems" the change from a discussion in order of 
sources to a discussion under names and families and events 
(Scyld and the Scylding family, Ingeld's marriage, the fighting 
in the hall Heorot, the Hrothulf episode, the King's son Heoro- 
weard. Kings not belonging to the Scyldings) is much better and 
clearer. Among the sources is added Alcuin's testimony regard- 
ing an OE. lay about King Ingeld. New material is added also 
otherwise. I can do best by indicating Olrik's views as now 
expressed: The similarities in the persons and the events of 
Beowulf and Scandinavian tradition prove with absolute cer- 
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tainty that the poet of Beowulf did not himself invent these 
persons and these events. The introductory lines do not accord 
well with the epic, as it now stands; they belonged to some lay 
that really treated of the Danish warrior Kings. In regard to 
Ingeld's marriage the breaking out of the old feud and the fight 
in the hall Heorot in Widsith and in Beowulf 81-85 the conclu- 
sion is that the three are accounts of the same event of the 
Heathobard wars with some variations in emphasis; they are 
variations of a single, tragically inspired episode of the Heatho- 
bard feud. Throughout, then, in the events themselves and in 
the character of the personages the English tradition shows a 
remarkably detailed picture of the Danish realm and its royal 
race, as well as of the events that took place in the heroic period, 
i.e., in the period of the Migrations of the Nations (p. 23). 
There is added at this point a new investigation regarding the 
extent of the Danish realm, without arriving at any difficult 
answer; there is present merely a vague idea of its great extent. 
In regard to the facts of the reign of the Halfdan dynasty and 
accounts about the family of the Scyldings they do not point 
to connected history information, but are based on lays with 
circumscribed action (as Ingeld's marriage, Hrothgar's and his 
son's relations to Hrothulf, and the relation of Hrothulf to 
Heoroweard). 

Olrik presents now a much fuller account of the Danes about 
the year 500 than in the original. It is an effort to draw a 
complete picture of the time from the evidences of archeology 
(pp. 35-41). The exceedingly valuable contribution "The 
Naming-Custom of the Migration Period" is left as in the 
original. It would seem here that continued investigations in 
this general field of Old Germanic Scandinavian name-giving 
should have been taken account of in the translation. I cannot 
myself quite subscribe to the author's view that the application 
of the principle of alliteration is sharply limited in time,^ a point 
which space forbids taking up in this place. The discussion of 
name-giving closes by an emphasis upon the necessity of also 
lexicological study of the individual names as tests of the 
trustworthiness of Beowulf. In the following much elaborated 
section on "The Scylding Feud" the unhistoric characters 
Hunferth ( = Unferth<Unfrid), "Unpiece, Disturber of the 
Peace") and Wealtheow are conclusively shown. 

Regarding the translation I may say that Dr. Hollander has 
in the main given us an eminently satisfactory rendering of 01- 
rik's great work. It has not been an easy piece of work to do and 
we have no right to demand perfection in such a case; but he has 
done scholarship a great service by his share in the labor of plac- 
ing before a larger English pubUc such an important work. The 

'• I may refer to my article on "Alliteration and Variation in Early Germanic 
Name-Giving," M. L. N., XXXII, pp. 7-17. 
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translation is almost always correct as regards meaning. Such 
a case as the following is very rare: It is noteworthy to observe 
how frequently a start is made, as it were, in the very oldest 
poems of our race, to compose a Biarkamal for: Det er mmrkeligt 
at se, hvor ofte man finder ligesom tilloh til Bjarkemdl i vor folke- 
stammes mldste kvad. I may, perhaps, be permitted to note a few 
cases of inexactness citing the original first. 

P. 67. Her har vi altsaa et navn med den for Halfdan-slcegten 
ejendommelige begyndelse med H. Transl: We would, then, have 
another name beginning with H, which is the uniform character- 
istic of the line of Half dan (p. 144). 

P. 229. Denne mishandling som vor tid vil cekles ved, minder 
cm vilde folkeslags celdgamle straff emaader, peculiarly rendered by: 
However repellant to us, this maltreatment reminds one of the 
ancient modes of punishment among wild tribes. 

P. 24. Betydningen af denne nye navneskik er dbenbar nok; 
den udspringer fra et poetisk hensyn. Transl: The purpose of 
this new custom of naming is apparent enough. It is due to 
poetic exigencies. {Betydningen, "The significance').* 

In a number of cases a too close adherence to the phraseol- 
ogy or word-combination of the original results in inexact or 
un-English constructions, as P. 139: Nevertheless the poet is 
for no moment in doubt about his hero's limitations {Dog er 
digteren intet ^jehlik,tX,c.); P. 145, taken from some older lay 
{lantfra et eller andetaldre kvad); P. 148, Considering that she is 
given only passing mention in the Biarkemal the thought 
suggests itself that she was no real person, but another Skidd — 
one of the norns or Valkyrias — was meant, and that Hiarvarth's 
descent on Leire was made at Skuldar Rddi, "by decree of the 
Fates {Nar man laser, hvor fly gtig hun omtales i Biarkemal, ligger 
den tanke ellers ikke fjarn, at hun egentlig intet virkeligt menneske 
var, men at det var Skuld som en af nornerne eller valkyrierne, sa at 
Hjarvards overjald skede "at Skuldar rddi," after skcebnem^ens 
bestemmelse) ; P. 184, The fragments are easiest to recognize 
in the prose Yersion {Brtidstykkerne kan bedst genkendes, etc.); 
P. 72, In a more superficial way, also {Ogsa pd en anden mere 
ydre made); The castie is fired {Borgen blir tcendt i brand).'' 

The sentence beginning with a present participle is some- 
times heavy as compared with the smooth original; so p. 145: 
Going back to the oldest traditions as found in the Enghsh epics, 
the explanation is simple enough (is this English)? The original 
reads Flytter vi det imidlertid over til den mldre sagnverden, er 
forstaaelsen af det simpelt nok. On pp. 274-5 three successive 

" Other cases, Translation p. 143, The figure, etc.; p. 226, The stories, etc.; 
p. 435, As our, etc.; p. 448, line 6; p. 193, If one should, etc.: p. 77, scanning the 
English epics (S^ger man til de engelske kvad) . 

' P. 164, Rather say "Thus sings Wiglaf," than "Thus chants Wiglaf." 
Why use the long extinct "leman" iorfrille, p. 228 and elsewhere? 
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paragraphs begin with this construction. Cp. also p. 178, 259, 
and elsewhere. 

Sometimes when there is no change in stylistic level in the 
original, the translation, by a commonplace, drops to a lower 
level. This is perhaps not a very serious matter, but personally 
I should have preferred a different word in some cases. I note 
p. 70, "hodgepodge" for virvar (mixture), p. 151, "hit upon" for 
/aw(i^; p. 301 it is not difficult 'to make out' the legendary motifs 
for gennemskue (rather 'penetrate,' 'discover,' or simply 'see'), p. 
373. This whole long story about Bodvar for Dette lange Bodvar- 
CBventyr. 

There is considerable inconsistency in the use of the words 
Norn, Norse, Northern, Scandinavian, Norwegian, etc. The 
translator's preface informs us that the word Norn (Old Norse 
Norrcen) has been used instead of "the clumsy Old West Scan- 
dinavian" in deference to the express wish of the author (XIV), 
and that: "It is used in contradistinction, on the one hand, to 
the more general Old Norse, Northern, Scandinavian, and to Old 
Danish, Swedish, etc., on the other." We already here meet with 
a peculiar contradiction: Norn, which is from Old Norse (that 
is Old-Norwegian-Icelandic) norroen meaning West Scandina- 
vian (Norwegian and Icelandic), is to be used in contradistinc- 
tion "to the more general Old Norse, Northern Scandinavian, 
etc." Thus the word Old Norse is used two ways in the two 
sentences: once in the specific sense it regularly has, and once 
in the more general meaning of Scandinavian.'* The word 
Norn usually appears as defined in the preface; so p. 10, p. 
355, line 3, and elsewhere. But it is also used for "norsk" in the 
original, i.e., for "Norwegian" (twice on p. 199): On the other 
hand the translator, according to general usage, writes "Old 
Norse" on p. 204, p. 356 etc. On p. 287 it is called "Old Norn" 
saga, 1. 4 from the bottom (while on the same page again "Norn" 
is used for "norroen," once, and for "norsk" once). Elsewhere 
the word "norsk" of the original is rendered correctly and 
clearly by "Norwegian," as p. 372 {norsk folkvise, Norwegian 
ballad). There would seem to be no place for the name "Norse," 
and when used, the general reader will understand by it the 
modern languages of Norway and Iceland; that he logically 
would do. "Norse" occurs many times in the text, as p. 3 
where it seems to mean "Modern Scandinavian"; but on p. 189 
"Norse" translates "norrcen," which is evidently also the 
connotation of it in p. 229; however on p. 288 it translates 
"nordisk" similarly twice on p. 356. Again on p. 205 "north- 
ern" appears in this broadest sense, and elsewhere, by the side 

' On this point of the use of Old Norse why not leave well enough alone : 
Old Danish, Old Swedish, Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic are all clear. Old 
Norse is a short name for Old West Scandinavian of Iceland and Norway com- 
bined, whose languages and literature are so closely related. 
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of "Scandinavian." This is somewhat confusing, as will readily 
be seen: it could have been avoided by using consistently the 
word "Norn," according to the wishes of the author, and 
eliminating the word "Norse." 

While I have therefore thought it desirable to have attention 
called to what I feel are mistakes, I wish finally to say that in 
comparison with the very great achievement the translation as 
a whole represents, these are but minor matters after all. In 
the main the translation has been well done; the proof-reading 
has been done with great care, very few misprints appearing 
{Odinsjageren for Odinsjeegeren in note p. 154 oettum — for 
attum-, p. 165, incomplete quotation marks, p. 4 after arms*; 
pidreks'aga, p. 426, note Danske Historisk tidskrift, p. 149; 
Oldn. Literatur Historic, p. 140 note; Oldn.lit. hist. p. 183, note; 
old iVorw, p. 287; iVor(i5«Wa»is^e, p. 319; Rietz, Svensk dialect 
lexicon, p. 319 (Svenskt Dialekt Lexikon); undersogelse, p. 333, 
note; on p. 513, Table, the correspondence to VIII, 3 in the 
original should be 37-38 and that to 4 should be 39; Add to the 
Index the names: East-Gotland, 37; ISunn, 434 note; Hergrims- 
bani, 4; HoltingaR, 44; Sigar, 23, note 13; Viglaf, 107. 

The book is clear in arrangement of contents, excellently 
printed, and in every way attractively gotten up. The Amer- 
ican Scandinavian Foundation is to be congratulated upon 
adding this last volume to its Monograph series. It is hoped 
that it may be widely read. 

George T. Flom 
Urbana, Dec. 3, 1919 



THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRIEDRICH HEBBEL. By 
T. M. Campbell, Boston, Richard Badger, 1919. 

In spite of the widely varying estimate of Hebbel as a poet, 
literary historians and critics are agreed upon that he is one of 
the important German dramatists of the nineteenth century. 
Accordingly Campbell indeed needs to offer no apology for 
presenting to the English-reading public an account of his life 
and works. Quite on the contrary, he has by his undertaking 
filled an important gap and rendered a real service to teachers 
and students of German literature. Campbell's treatment of 
his subject is very satisfactory. There is ample evidence that he 
has made careful use of the extensive literature on Hebbel, but 
has preserved his independence of judgment, and formulated his 
own estimates. 

The impartial critic will find little occasion for disagreement. 
The essential features in the life and works of Hebbel are well 
brought out, and the very individual views of this author are set 
forth in a comprehensible manner. It is especially commend- 



